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‘demonstration that underlying the present 
ierude social state there is a world of something 
'better; in short that we are in the midst of a 
socialistic oil-region of 


unknown wealth and 
magnitude; and hence, very naturally, enter- 
prising men and women here and there are 
getting ready their augers and forming com- 
panies to bore. There is the great Spiritual- 
istic enterprise that we have heard about for 
two or three years past, which—though as yet 
unlocated—may be expected soon to move 


‘forward and commence “ developing” the 


property on * Rapping River.” A gentleman 

in Washington has recently issued proposals 
s 3 pro} 

for a company, the preliminary business of 





which is to acquaint themselves with the ex- 
‘perience of previous explorers in this line. 
|A Vineland company advertise that they have 


We have had much to encourage us during | already organized for operations, and invite 


the past year. Our subscription list has 
steadily increased, and many expressions of 
kindly interest have been received from 
strangers as well as new and old friends. 
Our receipts of money have not been by any 
means adequate to our expenses, the number 
of dollars noted on our cash-book being about 
one-third that of our subscribers ; but we do not 
complain of that. If the Communism that we 
teach and that our readers receive in THE 
CircuLar is good for anything, it will win its 
way to the generosity of the people, and need 
ask no favors of mercenary bargains. We 
are willing to trust it for a long ride. 

As to the future of Tur Crrcunar, we see 
continually forming about it, new and broader 
resources for maxing it interesting. We will 
not boast in this direction, but we feel as 
though our little sheet is but just beginning 
and that its writers have in them a large 
capacity for growth. 

The commencement of the new Volume is a 
good time to subscribe. Those of our readers 
who think Tue Crrcunar has a living voice 
for the present time, may help its usefulness by 
bringing it to the notice of their friends, and by 


contributing their best thoughts to its columns. 
G. 


SOCIAL PETROLEUM. 


HE great Anti-slavery movement having 
now run its race and come to a SUCCESS- | 
ful denouement, there are many signs that it 


is to be succeeded by a socialistic agitation on | 
The advanced drops of the 


the largest scale. 


coming shower are already visible in the 
Co-operative movements that are proposed or 
on foot among the radicals of the country. 
The success of the Oneida and Wallingford 


© ‘ 
ommunities in ‘striking oil,” is taken as a 


'** Union Co-operative Society,” 


‘subscribers, with the sharp notice added—* No 


affinity-hunters wanted.” ALcANDER Lone- 
LEY issues a prospectus from Cincinnati, of a 
which intends 
to bore with the old Fourieristic auger of dis- 
tribution of wages and profits. Professor 
Hamiiton of Maine, we understand, is can- 
vassing the country with a scheme having a 
working capital already guaranteed of several 
thousand dollars. ORLANDO DuRKEE of Kan- 
sas writes to us that he is “deeply engaged 
in establishing a society of industrial socialists 
‘in that State, with encouraging prospects of 
success.” How many more of these Associa- 
tive undertakings there may be in embryo’ we 
cannot state; but the prospect is that they 
will soon rival in number and magnitude of 
operation, if they do not quite throw into the 


»|shade, the great Petroleum interest of the 


country. Even the old world is prospecting 
in the same direction ; the co-operative move- 
ment among the working men in England and 
Scotland already numbering, it is said, 200,000 

members, and extending to France, Italy, 
Germany and Russia. This latter operation 
however, is little more than an attempt to 
collect surface oil in the manner of the old 
settlers of the west, who, observing it floating 





off on the surface of creeks, contrived to sop 
‘up a portion of it in a rude way with blankets. 
‘The real search after flowing wells, we believe, 
lis confined as yet to this country. 

Bui all these signs indicate that the oil of 
Socialism—of true union and brotherhood— 
has been struck, that the people believe in it, 
‘and that they are 
they are right. 
‘and universal 
never mistaken ; the oil 
question is whether men have the means in 


hound to have it. And 
A popular instinct, wide-spread 
as this shows itself to be, is| 
is there. 


MARCHE 13, 


The only} 


Tees ONEIDA AND WALLINGFORD COMMUNITIES. 


L865. VOL. L, NO. 52. 
patience and implements to bore deep enough 
for it. 


nations of fifteen years ago, was due to the fact 


The failure of the Fourieristic combi- 
that they commenced on too high ground and 
did not sink their wells deep enough to tap the 
great internal reservoir. They got a small 
show of oil but not enough to pay a dividend, 
and the companies broke up. We shal! hope 
better things of some of the companies now 
forming. ‘There is a fair field and nothing to 
hinder making a magnificent speculation, if 
they go the right way to work. Those of 
them who go wrong will, of course, fail ; others 
may have a partial success, and get like the 
Shakers a sort of “ pumping well,” which 
pays pretty fairly in fat cattle, barns and good 
living. But the 
sought in going deeper and securing a flowing 
spring. 
publish the prospectuses of the different Social 
Oil Companies so far as they have been issued. 
Most of them promise well. but in these days 
of speculation, it is unnecessary to remind 
prudent readers that there should be careful 
investigation and discrimination before invest- 
ment. a. 


vreat fortunes are to be 


We shall perhaps in another number, 


* PRESTIDIGITATION,” 
7 E recently attended an exhibition given 
by a professor of legerdemain, for the 
purpose of seeing how far, by skillful manipula- 
tion, the art of imposing on the senses can be 
earried. The * Professor”? went through with 
the usual tricks of finding unlimited eggs in an 
apparently empty bag; frying one of them in 
a gentleman’s hat, and finally pouring out the 
product in the form of sugar-plums. Ile 
made a solid cube which he shut 
in a box, disappear at a word, and turn up un- 


of wood 


der another box which you saw him place empty 
on the stage. A_ pistol, loaded by one of the 
audience apparently with a real bullet, was 
fired at him, and he returned the bullet as if 
A watch, 
from a gentleman of the audience, 


caught in his fingers. borrowed 
was locked in 
a casket, and after some very plausible circum 
locution, was found in the middle of an appar- 
ently unbroken loaf of bread held by a boy 
who was called up to assist in the experiment. 
A series of brass rings, which in appearance 
were perfectly whole and separate, he would 
link together before your eyes with great fa- 





cility into a chain, and separate or connect 
|them at pleasure, &c., Xe. 

These were of course tricks performed by 
_sleight-of- hand ; like the con- 
‘test between and armor, that the 
powers of attack and defence are 


but they show, 
ordnance 


about equal 


—that dexterity in deception equals the ut- 





#1v 


most guard of the senses. And the question 
js suggested whether men may not be the sub- 
jeets of * prestidigitation” on a large and per- 
haps infernal scale ; whether Longfellow’s line 
should not be everywhere posted up as a warn- 
ig against contrived illusions— 

‘Things are not what they seem.” 

But we may be sure that if there is deceptive 
sleight-of-hand on the side of evil, perplexing 
ind misleading the senses, there is greater 
dexterity on the side of good, and that the 
‘levil’s tricks are outmatched by the cunning 
e angels. In fact it sometimes seems as 
if we are living in a scene of transformations, 
like those which take place under a conjuror’s 
spell. ‘* You see that storm-cloud of war and 
trouble that is bearing down upon you, threat- 
Very well! Presto, 
Now you perceive that what was 
imminent danger, was only a cloak of protec- 
tion and peace!” So it goes, time after time, 
till we have concluded that while sharply look- 
ing out for wicked “ prestidigitation,” there is 
no better pleasure than to sit and yield ourselves 
to the magical illusions ( i/ludo, to play upon) 
which a good Providence werks around us. 


evil 
4} 
3B 


of 


ening destruction 1 
! 
change ! 


G. 


FREEDOM ONLY IN OBEDIENCE. 


" HAT’S it! just as | have always said: 
the civilization of the Communists is 
based on subordination. Theocratic notions al- 
ways did run things into that fix. A man 
speaks in the name of God, and all must obey him 
—must think as he does. Then farewell to free- 
dom; personality is nowhere. So we find that 
Communism is the grave of liberty.” Not 
quite so fast there, neighbor. You think then 
that we have started to mill with our wheat in 
one end of the bag, and you propose to puta 
stone in the other to keep the balance, which in- 
deed is very essential,and is very kind in you to 
propose; but it is only because you stand on 
one side of the horse and do not see that we 
have another bushel of wheat in the other end 
of the bag, so balancing things exactly ; which 
when you discover you will not think it neces- 
sary to offset so grand a truth as submission to 
God with so great an error as the licentious 
principle of the isolated, antagonistic indepen- 
dence of self-ruled individualism, the root of all 
anarchy. Would you have a branch indepen- 
dent of the tree ?—a limb or sense of the body 
opposed to the body of which it is a part ? 

We account for the general acceptance of in- 
dividualism, from the fact that it is germane to 
perverted humanity. The sweet name of liber- 
ty libels Pandora’s box of discord. The ser- 
pent whose fangs would infuse an eternal unrest 
sings the enchant- 
has not rebellion 


into the vitals of the universe, 
But 
always been the sword of the 
liberty—spilling tyrant blood 
the race? 


ing sonnet of freedom. 
avenging spirit of 
and enfranchising 
Superficial thinkers say so. But let 
us look a little further: half-truths are lies some- 
times. All healthful revolutions, which are jus- 
tified by their results, whose fruits bless man- 
kind, whose heroes are canonized in immortal 
gratitude, have originated in high loyalty and 
true subordination. When obedience to magis- 
trates is treason to legi tumate government, then 
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rebellion against the former is obedience to the 
latter. The uniform or office of a captain who 
countermands the orders of his general cannot 
claim respect or constitute your disobedience toa 
traitor an act of treason. Our controversy with 
the world is that we claim Christ as King, while 
they hold allegiance to usurpers. Could they 
see that in the extinguishment of our life, and 
the establishment of the life of Jesus in the 
dynamic forces within us which lie back of mo- 
tives and volitions, becoming indeed the prime 
fountain of desires and purposes, and thus har- 
monizing with his law of life, which is the origi- 
al and normal law of our faculties, under which 
alone we can ever have satisfactory and_har- 
monious action within ourselves, they would 
assent at once that we are in a condition of 
perfect, and happy liberty in entire obedience. 
The God of love has never restricted the ac- 
tion of his subjects, but for their good. 

In the condition induced by divine inspira- 
tion the choice of good is spontaneous, and so is 
perfectly free in doing God’s will in all things. 
In contending for freedom to do wrong, we de- 
mand the right to harm ourselves and others 
whose liberty is as dear to them as ours is to us. 
The pirate, that he may adorn and make luxuri- 
ous one life, destroys a thousand. The slave- 
master binds the many that he may be more 
free. The libertine admires the virtue of his 
victim who, false to all obligations, is true to his 
lust. If selfishness could be free, then none else 
in the universe could be free; and then Ego 
himself would be the veriest slave of all, the 
puppet of his own capricious passions which, each 
in its turn, would haze him like so many furies 
urging him to seek that oblivion which would be 
his only possible refuge. Man bartered his real 
freedom to the devil in exchange for the empty 
promise of the old bandit-originator of the doc- 
trine of individualism, that Egotism should be 
free. Such liberty would only be possible in 
the dreary death of absolute solitude. The old 
negro who wished that every body was dead, so 
that he could keep a tavern, was perfect in the 
fundamental principle of individualism. 

But there is “reason in the madness” of this 
absurdity. Men leok at things through the me- 
dium of their own consciousness, and in the light 
of their own experience, and this is why the 
grossest error looks to them like very truth. 
The little island on which the savage lives is his 
universe ; so those whose inner life is ‘isolated, 
to whom the interests of others appear separate 
and incompatible with their own best good, are 
limited by their selfishness, and none really live 
in their world but dear self and those who min- 
ister to their deity Ego. So long as J am the 
center of my life I] must be “ monarch of all I 
survey,” be it more or less, and cannot tolerate 
even that a righteous God should rival me in 
command of myself. But when God becomes 
the center of my life, I am as jealous of his 
rights as | was before of my own. The interests 
of his kingdom become even more dear to me 
than my own were, for | now have infinitely 
more reason to love him than [ ever had to love 
myself, and to indentify myself perfectly with him 
as the assurances of his love make my concerns 
and his indivisible. Loving him és loving my- 
self, and serving him is serving myself. With an 
infinite motive flowing from my inmost life, my 
old life dead, and no motive to oppose the new 
coming from it, now doing as | please with all 





my heart is doing as he pleases with all my might. 
Conscience and reason always did protest against 
my loving myself with all my heart ; so egotism 
was a state of internal war and bondage. The 
only peace and freedom possible must come by 
binding and casting out egotism. L. 
Sand Springs, lowa, Feb. 26, 1865. 


b. 


TALK WiTH MR. HYRAM POTHESIs. 


CRITICISM FOR THE WORLD, 


My Dear Anrique:—The next time that 
I called on Mr. Pothesis, I claimed the benefit 
of his promise to show that God, by his Spirit 
and providence, is putting the world into such a 
position that he can bring his batteries of criti 
cism to bear upon it. 

“ Well, well,” said the old gentleman, “I have 
no objection to doing my best to fulfill my en- 
gagement, but I must confess that the more | 
look at the matter, the more difficult my task 
appears. The difficulty, however, does not arise 
from any lack of proof of my proposition; 
but rather from a redundancy of proof. In 
whatsoever direction | look, the evidences 
swarm upon me in such superabundant numbers 
and quantity, that I find it difficult to assort and 
arrange them in logical order. 


“ Let us first consider what are the essential 
conditions for the criticism of the world in all 
the multifarious departments wherein it needs 
criticism. It is evident to begin with that there 
must be critics as well as subjects for criticism. 
Secondly, there must be a willingness to give 
and to receive criticism, between the parties. 
Thirdly, the parties must be brought together 
into some sort of proximity. Now let us look 
a little into the present condition of affairs 
among mankind, as well as into history, and see 
how much and wherein this first condition, viz., 
the raising of a corps of critics is being brought 
about. It is quite clear to me in the first place 
that the increase of knowledge in any and 
every department, .is doing this work.” 

“Indeed,” said I, “you have now a comical 
idea—that of training a class of savants for 
critics to promote a revival—it is the very last 
thing of which] should have thought. Surely a 
man of your habits of observation cannot have 
failed to notice that the spirit and character of 
our modern wise men is the farthest possible re- 
moved from that of a young convert. Do you 
not see that the ranks of the skeptics are chiefly 
recruited from among the devotees of science?” 

“Yes,” said he, “ and yet I maintain that it is 
the lack of some of these very qualities which 
the savants possess that renders the revivals 
such transient affairs. It may be said of their 
converts, as Paul said of Israel, that ‘ they have 
a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. 
The enjoyment that comes from the discovery 
that their sins are pardoned contents them, and 
they seem to forget, or at least to be entirely 
unaware of the fact that the Spirit of truth 
sympathizes with them and warms their hearts. 
simply on the ground of their having made 
some progress, and not on the ground of com- 
plaisance with their attainments in righteous: 
ness. As surely as they lose their ambition for 
progress, just so surely will they backslide from 
their attainments and fall again into the slough 


of selfcondemnation. Now, in marked cot- 


trast to all this, observe the steady progress of 
Their course is not at- 


the devotees of science. 
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tended with suv much of the wild and fiery en- 
thusiasm that attends revivals; but there is, 
hevertheless, a glow of interest connected with 
their work, which holds them steadily to it, and 
which results in a continuous and rapid prog- 
ress. See how one man is willing to devote a 
whole life-time to the work of establishing some 
single proposition—to the manufacture, as it 
were, of asingle brick for the fair temple of 
science that 1s being reared. See how one sci- 
ence comes to the assistance of another, and 
how the mysteries of the material universe are 
being rapidly dispelled before the persistent 
gaze of our modern seers. Think you that this 
labor is all for nought? [tell you there is in- 
spiration in it as truly as there was in the most 
powerful revival that ever shook the land, and 
its results will ultimately be found to be none 
the less glorious. There is no truth in the uni- 
verse Which is not an emanation from the in- 
coming kingdom of God, and which has not its 
part to play in its advent into this world; and 
the truth that scientists are bringing to light is 
a very essential prelude to its coming among 
us. Moreover, the exact method of thought in 
which a large class of persons are being trained 
is just the right schooling to educate a corps of 
critics. The time will come when human char- 
acter, in all its phases and its relations to the 
presiding powers of good and evil, will become 
the subject of their rigid analysis, instead of the 
laws which govern mere matter and the lower 
life around us, in the manipulation of which 
they are now taking their degree. As for their 
tendency to skepticism, I am in no way alarmed 
about it. Though the paths of science appear 
somewhat devious, and seem to lead through 
regions remote from God, yet they invariably 
find their ultimate goal at the foot of his throne. 

“The sum of what I designed to say in regard 
to the education of a class of critics, is this: 
Criticism of human character in all its details is 
the highest kind of work that can engage the 
intellect of man ; 
portant. This is also preéminently an intellect- 
uai age. Therefore it is an age of preparation 
for this work. 
ditions of carrying on this work, that there 


at all events, it is the most im- 


| mentioned, as one of the con- 


must be willingness to give and receive criti- 
cism. A willingness to criticise does not seem 
to be lacking. You have evidence of this in al- 
most every gathering of men and women.— 
Criticism of persons or things in one form or 
another is the burden of the chief part of the 
conversation, almost invariably. This tendency 
of human nature scarcely needs any more de- 
velopment, except that its judgments should be 
given in the second instead of the third person, 
and that it should be more discriminating and un- 
der the control of better motives. It is in regard 
to receiving criticism that we naturally expect to 
find the most difficulty.” 

“Yes, yes,” said I, “there is the rub. Here, 
you say, is evil in a person’s character. Now 
do you suppose that that evil is going to sign 
its own death-warrant and offer itself to the 
guillotine of eriticism 2? 
you will have to wait until men begin to peti- 


It appears to me that 


tion the authorities for the privilege of being 
hung before you will bring that about; and in 
that case, you will have to wait a great while.” 

“Well, don’t draw your conclusions too 
hastily,” said Mr. P. “There are two condi- 
tions of human nature in which it is thankful 
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for criticism. One of these conditions is, where 
good has a decided preponderance over evil 
in @ person’s character. In such a case it is 
clear enough that his love of truth and of its 
good fruits would be a sufficient motive to in- 
duce a man to consent to the process, on the 
same principle that induces him to consent to 
the removal of a decayed and aching tooth, 
Now I hold that there is truth and righteous- 
ness enough infiltrated into this age and nation 
to warrant us in commencing some systematic 
method of criticism. For the other condition 
wherein human nature is thankful for criticism, 
we are indebted to no less a personage than the 
devil himself. You recollect in one of our talks 
a while ago, I took the position that the devil is 
a parasite, that his only source of enjoyment is 
in the pain, misery and death of other beings. 
Well, it is this principle that is driving people 
to seek in the truth a refuge from his persecu- 
tions. Do you not remember what Paul says 
about delivering “such a one to Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus”? The 
wages of sin is death, and all manner of misery ; 
and people who are receiving those wages are 
pretty apt to look in every direction to find if 
possible a better employer; and when the truth 
gives them a certain promise of relief, we may 
be sure that many will embrace it. Though 
there isa truth conveyed in the lines of the 
poet in his address to the sun, where he says, 
“ What though beneath thee man put forth 
His pomp, his pride, his skill; 
And arts that made fire, floods, and earth, 
The vassals of his will; 
Yet mourn I not thy part: 1 sway, 
Thou dim discrowned king of day ; 
For all these trophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 
Healed not a passion or a pang 
Entailed on human hearts ;” 
yet instead of looking upon that truth from 
the disdainful, satirical stand-point of the poet, 
Isay that it has a glorious, heaven-sped mean- 
ing and mission. It is right that man should 
get no relief’ from the miserable wages of sin so 
long as he is content to serve such a master, 
however much intellectual truth he may per- 
ceive; and all the distress that he is suffering 
is doing a good work so long as its tendency is 
to drive him with all his valuable attainments 
into the service of God, and make him submit 
to the process which is essential to his improve- 
ment. 
“ But | must hasten on to the consideration of 
the third condition that | laid down, as essen- 
tial to the establishinent of a system of criticism, 


kind of proximity to each other. 





| eight hundred millions of human beings scatter- | 


‘ed over the globe, who need the washing of criti- 
icism. How isthe word to be brought near to 
{them all? 
'swered the question in one way, by the invention 


See how God's providence has an- 


|of printing, a means whereby the Bible, or any 
man’s word, may be distributed to an indefinite 
number; in another way, by the spread of a 


knowledge of reading; in another way by the | 


invention of steamships, steamboats and_rail- 
roads, and finally by the invention of the tele- 
graph. It matters not that these contrivances 
which conduct so wonderfully to the practical, 


| near approach of man to man and of nation to 


viz., that the parties must be brought into some | 
Look at the | 
|matter from heaven’s stand-point. Here are | 


! 
} nation, are now used chietly in the serviee of 
j}mammon, ‘They will ultimately be none the less 
effective as conductors of the 
| heaven. 

| “There,” 


j have shown in a feeble manner the way in which 


electricity 


continued the old man, *t elainn t 





God 1s bringing his battery of criticism upon 
| the world.” 

| After thanking him for his patient explanation 
| of his idea, on the subject, | remarked that he 
; seemed to have a conception of the final judy 
iment, which was very different trot the great 
pageant which we have all been brought up ¢ 


| picture in our minds concerning it. 
| “That is so,” said he; “the day of judgment 
|is the day or age of criticism which diserimi: 

ates between good and evil among men, presers 


The old 


prophets foresaw the needs of these days when 


ing the good and casting out the’ bad. 


they said, ‘Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased ;° and again, ‘ The 
chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall 
jostle against one another in the broad ways , 
they shall seem like torches, they shall run lik: 
the lightning.’ ” H. J. 8 


RAILROADS IN THE EAST, 

Nothing seems more incongruous with the indo 
lent luxury of Oriental life than the modern railroad 
system. Yet this great invention is finding its way 
all over the far East. In Hindostan English capital 
and industry have built thousands of miles of rail 
way, and Siam and China will soon be, if ramor be 
believed, invaded by squads of engineers and sur 
veyors. The Turkish government has just decided 
on granting a concession for a railway from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, and a religious enthusiast of Germany 
one Dr. Zimfrel—means to build the road. He ex 
| pects to raise the necessary funds—about two million 
| five hundred thousand dollars (at gold par stand 
| ard)—by an appeal to the religous sentiment of Jew 
| and Christians throughout Europe 

This railroad, though to be only forty miles lony 
will vastly facilitate travel to Jerusalem, render th: 
tourist’s or pilgrim’s journey thither as easy and pr 
saic asa trip from New York to New Haven. An 
English writer on this subject suggests that “ anoth 
} er lustrum may witness branches of the line to Jeri 
i cho on the one side, and to Bethlehem and the Dead 
Sea on the other—with tunnels through the Moi 
of Olives and the hills of Esr-geddon.”” This se 
almost profane; but a railroad already conveys pi 
grims to Loretto, the sacred shrine in Italy wher 
stands the house of the Virgin Mary, transported a 
cording to the old legend, from Palestine, to its pre 
ent locality. A railroad to Pompeii hardly harmoni 
zes With the reflections which a visit to that marvel 
lous disinterred city suggests; yet every tourist to 








| Naples finds the new mode of conveyance high!) 
| agreeable. Indeed, by the year 1900 we shall prot 

| bly be able to reach by steam every frequented plac 

| of resort sacred or secular—devoted to religion or to 
| fashion Evening Post 


GENERAL GRUMBLE 

A half-starved prisoner of war on his way & 
| Andersonville prison promulgates (in the last Adar 
| tic Monthly) a good bit of philosophy, in the follow 
| ing address to his companions : 

“ Boys,” said our orator,“ the Rebels keep their 
best generals for their Home Guard. Lee and Early 
jand the rest of the crew, are lambs and sucking 
|doves to Generals Starvation, Wear-em-out, and 
| Grumble,—especially that last named fellow, who is 
| the worst of the three, because he comes under our 
, own colors, and we feel shy about firing on our own 
men. I believe we are all too apt to think that 
|} muscles are the vital forces, and that men live by 
| beef; but, boys, muscles are only hammers, and 
|takes a thought to raise them; and though beet is 


good eating, and we all should like a slice uneon 
| monly, let me tell you when it is n't to be hed, that 


| backbone is the next thing to it, and it is surpr 


| how long a man can live on it. For it is the tn 
that is the commander-in-chief, and does the strategy 
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and the planning for this precious life that we alt| 


Another clerk, was employed in the store, and we 


set such store by,—the brain, that I used to think a two were required to be on duty alternate evenings 


lazy bummer that lived at the stomach’s expense ; | 
and when the quartermaster—that ’s the stomach— 
telegraphs up that he’s fairly cleaned out, not half- 





tilltwelve and sometimes one o’clock at night, so as to 
catch the theatrical customers. Every other evening 


ration left, says our little commander, coo: and calm, | therefore, was at my own disposal. As meetings of 
‘Serve out grit and backbone to the troops, and send | some kind were still continued in the Union church, 


out the senses on a scout.’ And, men, if you’ve got 

the grit, and keep on the sharp look-out, you are 

likely to get on; but shut down on grumbling—that’s | 
a luxury for fellows that get three meals a day ; for 

while you are busy about that, Starvation and Wea- 

’em-out will sail in at you, and once you get weak in 

the knees, and limp in the back, and dizzy in the 

head, you’re played out.” 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G, CRAGIN. 
¥. 

ONDAY morning found me in the best of 
4 spirits and early at the store of my employer, 
taking my first immersion into the business spirit of 
the city of NewYork, and very nearly at the lowest 
round of the business ladder. The religous baptism 
received the day before, had fortified ana strength- 
ened my heart to that degree that I found myself 
quite another being, and courageous enough, I 
thought, to meet the “ Roughs” or any thing else that 
the infernal powers might send along. I was not 
afraid to take any post Providence might assign me 
so far as moral courage was required. But how 
much of this change in my feelings was due to the 
Lord, and how much to Mr. Finney and other human 
agencies, I will not now undertake to say. 

The store, on my entering it, looked much more 
attractive than it did the previous morning. It was 
filled to its utmost capacity with what appeared to 
be casks of liquor of all sizes, and large piles of 
bags, indicating an extensive business; but in reality 
they proved to bean “ empty show, for man’s illusion 
given”— a make-believe for effect. I soon learned, 
that the New Yorkers cared not a fig for the mere 
embellishment of “ respectability ;” but in the place 
of it, they highly prized money-making go-ahead 
ability, the possession of which they believed would 
secure a passport into the best circles of society. 

A word about my employer. Mr. Frost possessed 
a lymphatic temperament, was naturally good 
natured and quite good looking ; but his animal and 
selfish passions were predominnant ; he was ambitious 
only for wealth. He was not religious, but had taken 
stock in a religious sect (if Imay be allowed the 
expression), by marrying a professor of the Baptist 
faith, hoping, I suppose, to receive sufficient dividends 
in that way to escape perdition at last. Mr. Frost 
had known me in boyhood as very active and capable 
in business, for one of my age. And, assuming 
that I also had aspirations to become the possessor 
of wealth, he appealed to my cupidity or selfish 
passions, as the best method of gaining control of 
my business talents. In his talk with me he hinted 
at a partnership with him at some future time, pro- 
vided I gave my heart and soul to the enterprise 
in which he was engaged. But it was too late. Mr. 
Finney, or some power back of him, had got the start. 
But more than that, Mr. Frost’s greatest blunder 
was in not knowing me. Had he got a phrenologist 
to examine my head and the Spirit of truth to look 
into my heart, he would have abandoned at once, 
if he believed their reports, all hopes of gaining me 
by such appeals. Ifmade up my mind, however, that 
so long as that post was assigned me I would faith- 
fully discharge my duty, let the work itself be ever 
so repulsive. 

Thad been in the store but a few days before the 
New York water came under severe criticism, faring 
no better than the Boston water. Indeed it had a 
worse reputation, if possible. To drink it was to 
drink all manner of deadly things. So it was the 
old story over again, “a little wine for the water's 
sake.” Mr. Frost seemed to be very much in earnest 
that I should take a very little of port-wine—that 
was so innocent and nourshing withal; otherwise I 
should certainly fall a victim to the bad water. But 
I felt so strongly fortified now with the reinforce- 
ments of Finney’s newly converted army in which 
I had enlisted, that I could not only well laugh at 
Mr. Frost’s fears, but was ready to assume an 
offensive position on the liquor question. 








my free evenings were of course spent there, which led 
some one to remark to me, “ You make drunkards 
one evening, and pray for them the next.” With my 
disposition, such a speech was well calculated to in- 
crease the intensity of my combativeness, which 
was already at white heat, against the rum-selling 
business. Breakers were ahead, however, and 
our little barque was destined very soon to encounter 
them. 


My character lacked one very important element, 
namely, the “ gift of silence,” when it is not wisdom 
to speak. Seeing the terrible effects of intemperance 
all about me since my earliest recollection, my oppo- 
sition to it had become morbid, tempting me to 
attack it under circumstances that did more harm 
than good. ButI became more and more bold in talk- 
ing temperance indiscriminatley to all customers as 
opportunity presented. Some of them were naturally 
fine men before they became victims of strong drink. 
I remember in one particular, a sea captain of more 
than ordinary intelligence, a generous-hearted whole- 
souled character, for whom I had considerable re- 
spect and affection. He was usually at the store the 
evening I was on duty, and as attraction between us 
seemed to be mutual, he soon learned all about my 
religious and temperance proclivities. Finally, he 
became quite thoughtful, drank less, and appeared 
much interested in my religious experience. Being 
thus encouraged I grew still more daring in express- 
ing my sentiments on temperance. 

But my good-natured employer had not, after 
all, the patience of Job, nor the grace to endure 
all things; for ere long a shadow and something 
like a frown came over his countenance, which 
certainly was not surprising under the circumstan- 
ces. He did not wish to offend me. His attach- 
ment to me was evidently quite strong. In my out- 
and-out honesty he had the utmost confidence. He 
was therefore solicitous to retain me permanently in 
his service. At last, patience exhausted, and hope 
dying out, he was thrown into a state of perplexity, 
not knowing how to manage such a case. The 
evening that I was on duty at the store was equiva- 
lent to having a temperance lecture in front of his 
wine casks. But if he volunteered to relieve me 
on my evening to serve as beverage-waiter, he very 
well knew that I should be at the church meetings ob- 
taining fresh supplies of ammunition to fire into 
his customers the next day. Poor man! he was to 
to be pitied. Finally, matters came to such a 
pass that he wrote to my father, unknown to me, 
which of course resulted as he intended it should, 
in my receiving a pretty sharp criticism from my ven- 
erable parent, advising me to moderation and to 
conform to the wishes of my employer. What Mr. 
Frost reported to him I never learned. I was quite 
sure, however, that he represented me as carried 
away by religious fanaticism, &c. I still had great 
respect for my father, but I now had much greater 
regard for Christ and my religious convictions. 

One day while we were manufacturing brandy, 
or what we called brandy, Mr. Frost wished me to 
interest myself in the process, so that I should be 
able to do it without his assistance. I then frankly 
told him that I had no intention whatever of be- 
coming a wine merchant, or more plainly a rum- 
seller—that my conscience would nut allow me to 
traffic in a commodity so destructive of the happi- 
ness of mankind. It required all the courage I 
could command to make that confession. He again 
labored with me, with a lingering hope, I suppose, 
to change my mind. But it was not many days 
before he gave up all hopes of me, promising at 
the same time to assist me in finding a situation more 
tomy taste. The effect of my example and con- 
versation for the six weeks I had been in his employ- 
ment had evidently been more or less damaging to 
his business, The sea captain was reforming, and 
through his example other regular customers were 
becoming lukewarm in their devotions at the shrine 


— 


of the charge of fomenting a temperance reviya] 
among his customers, the daily cash account de- 
clared quite a reduction of cash receipts, which 
was very naturally charged to my influence. So to 
the mind of Mr. Frost he was paying me wages to 
destroy his business. He therefore entered his 
complaint to Dr. Post with whom we boarded. 
The doctor at once informed me of the state of 
things. The next morning I said to Mr Frost that 
I would leave his service if it was his wish that I 
should do so, without waiting for some other open- 
ing. He did not give mea direct answer. He was 
conscious I believe that he had not fulfilled his 
promise in assisting me to another berth, and being 
naturally abenevolent man, he could hardly obtain 
the consent of his better nature to send me adrift 
in so abrupt a manner. Believing however that it 
was my duty to quit the business, I told him frankly 
that I would leave, trusting God to find me other 
employment. We parted with friendly feelings. 

It was about the middle of July that I left him, 
a season of the year very unpropitious for finding 
a situation as clerk in any respectable mercantile 
house, as business then is usually at low ebb-tide, 
and most of the wholesale merchants are in the 
country. My acquaintance with the church officials 
was insufficient to justify me, as I then thought, in 
presenting my situation, or the want of one—to 
them. The wages received for my services amounted 
to fifteen dollars, which constituted the total amount 
of my financial resources, out of which my board, 
twenty shillings per week, must hereafter be paid. 
But, nothing dauntec, I began at once to canvass 
the city for a clerkship-vacancy that Providence 
might possibly have in store for me. Every morn- 
ing therefore I repaired to some reading-room to ex- 
amine all the newspapers. The remainder of the 
day was devoted to direct applications from store 
to store for a situation. The notion having got into 
my head that it was my destiny to become a dry- 
goods merchant, my inquiries were confined for 
the most part to that department of trade. This 
method of procedure I carried on steadily for 
six long weeks—they seemed long to me, during 
the hottest and unhealthiest season of the year, with 
very little change to break the monotony. 

I review that experience at this remote period 
with some degree of amazement at the perseverance 
given me on that occasion. My hopes and expec- 
tations fluctuated daily with as much capriciousness 
as the fluctuations of the price of gold in these war 
times. To-day some merchant would hold outa 
hope ; to-morrow it would be dashed to the ground. 
During my city perambulations I incidentally met 
with merchants who were formerly acquainted with 
my father. From them I learned that his failure in 
business was occasioned by heavy losses in that 
city. I judged they respected him, for they offered 
me their sympathy by promising that if any vacancy 
should occur among their acquaintances, I should 
be informed of it. 


During the early part of my canvassing, I called 
at a mercantile house to inquire of one of the firm 
if a younger brother of his—an old school-mate of 
mine—was in the city; and being informed that he 
had left town, I said nothing more. But now my 
case was becoming somewhat desperate ; it was the 
sixth week of my wanderings, and my treasury 
would be empty on the following Monday. I re- 
solved therefore to call again upon this brother of 
my old schoolmate and boldly make known my 


wishes for employment. The merchant had pre- 


viously been in business in the city of Boston, had 


also been a partner in a firm lately dissolved in New 
York, and was now opening a store of his own. He 
had engaged one clerk, and did not require another 
just then. But some good spirit touched a generous 
chord in his nature, for he said kindly, that I might 
come into his establishment if I wanted employment, 
and he would find something for me to do till I 
could obtain a permanent situation elsewhere, al- 
lowing me sufficient compensation for my sefvices 
to pay my board. Any one who has not been 
through a similar discipline, can hardly imagine 
the relief I now felt, and the spirit of thankfulness 
that filled my soul to the very brim. I gladly ac 





of Bacchus. But whether I was guilty or not guiltyweepted the offer and thanked him for his kindness. 
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This was on Saturday, and I was to enter upon this 
temporary situation on the following Monday. 

This chapter would be incomplete without a re- 
port of my experience in the religious field in which 
I so suddenly became a worker. That I was in 
some sense inspired with the same spirit that pos- 
sessed Mr. Finney, I have not the shadow of a doubt. 
But it may pertinently be asked, What was the ani- 
mus or character of his inspirations at that time? 
I shall be doing Mr. Finney no injustice in saying 
that he claimed neither inspiration nor a commission 
from the powers above, to do the work in which he 
was so earnestly engaged. He himself had met with 
a change almost miraculous, through the agency of 
others. That change was, from being a lawless, 
godless, profane, pleasure-seeking man, to that of a 
sober, law-abiding, God-fearing and Christ-seeking 
penitent; a moral change patent to all who had 
known him. Filled with ardent desire to do for others 
what had been done for himself, he conceived it to 
be a duty he owed to his fellow men to abandon his 
profession as a lawyer, and give up his time, talents, 
and property, to the cause of moral and religious 
truth as revealed in the Bible. He believed every 
one should and could become a Christian like him- 
self, by forming a resolution and purpose to that 
effect. It was not, however, assigned to Mr. Finney 
to do the work of unfolding the deeper truths of a 
living faith, nor to make known the “mystery that 
had been hid from ages and from generations,” of an 
indwelling Savior, a “duality in unity” of the human 
and divine natures, as exemplified in the life and 
character of Jesus Christ, any more than it would be 
the work and duty of a teacher of infants, to instruct 
them in the science of algebra, instead of the simple 
A BC of the alphabet. 

Mr. Finney’s real commission was, as I now view 
it, that of a disciplinarian—a reformer— a John the 
Baptist, going forth teaching repentance and refor- 
mation preparatory for the final finishing work of a 
full and complete salvation from isolation and 
selfishness, ending in communism of all interests 
invested in humanity. Regarded in that light, the 
revivals and reformations of the period of which I 
am writing, have a significance of much interest and 
importance to the workers now in the field. 

In stimulating and bringing into activity the al- 
most omnipotent energy of the human will in the 
performance of “ will works” in the religious and 
moral fields, Mr. Finney had not an equal. The 
energy’ and tactics of a military genius were his. 
He excelled in the capacities of a recruiting officer 
and drill-master. His main reliance for success was 
in bringing his logic to bear directly on the will of 
his hearer. If sure of one’s attention, he was almost 
equally sure of making a convert. He used prayer, 
exhortations, singing, texts of scripture and all the 
manipulations of religious gatherings very much as 
a military commander uses the sword, revolver and 
carbine in the hands of soldiers in battle. Mr. 
Finney had his sharp-shooters too, and light and 
heavy artillery. Indeed his protracted meetings and 
revivals were in discipline and execution, very much 
like camp-drills and battle-fields. 

I well remember one young man who became a 
favorite with the religious leaders as a praying “ sharp- 
shooter.” Whenever there were hard, rebellious 
cases present in a prayer-meeting to be brought on 
to the anxious seat, “ brother Crum” was called upon 
to lead off in prayer. He could assume instantly a 
peculiar state of feeling and a tone of voice ex- 
tremely touching, and words would begin to flow 
out of his mouth with such smoothness, freedom and 
melting tenderness, that the hardest hearts would 
resist such praying eloquence in vain, and the re- 
bellious spirit would submit as if saying, “It is Bro. 
Crum that is praying for us now, so we may as 
Well surrender first as last, for resistance is useless.” 

But what became of so devoted a man as Bro. 
Crum? Well, some twenty years later, this sharp- 
shooter in bringing down sinnners, had been equally 
Successful in bringing down good bargains in trade 
and bagging large profits that made him a wealthy 
Citizen. Whether he used his talent at “cant pray- 
rol in getting the best end of bargains I am unable 
0 say, 


But says my little angel of a daughter, who has an 





instinct to come and sit by me in silence while I am 
writing, “You have not related anything in this 
chapter about your love experience; I should like to 
hear about that.” Very true, my little one, but it is not 
too late yet to make a confession on that point. 
Before doing so, however, 1 must briefly state that 
during the three months I had resided in the city 
I had become a member of the church—had taken a 
class in the Sabbath school—was a visitor for picking 
up straggling children—had joined the young con- 
verts’ prayer-meeting, &c. The latter organization 
eventually became quite a power within the church, 
giving the elders and leading men considerable 
trouble in church politics. The young converts 
became the “ working capital,” so to speak, and con- 
sequently the popular and controlling part in church 
elections. Now my little Angela the silent, I shall be 
obliged to defer the confession about love that you 
are so much interested in, till the next chapter, as 
this one has already become quite toolong. 1 prom- 
ised our very kind friend, the Editor of Tur Crrev- 
LAR, that the “Story of a Life” should have one 
merit—brief chapters. 


TO A SNOW-DROP. 
ON RECEIVING A LITTLE CLUSTER DURING SICKNESS. 

Welcome! thou little modest Flower 
That venturest forth in stormy hour, 
Bending thy head beneath the shower, 

So meek and low ; 
Smiling at hoary winter’s lower 

Amid the snow. 


Welcome! thou little bonny thing, 

Glad are the tidings thou dost bring; 

Soon will the grass begin to spring, 
The trees to bud, 

And feathered songsters sweetly sing 
In yonder wood. 


But ah! too short will be thy stay, 

Lone guest of winter’s dreary day, 

Scarce will the sun upon thee play 
His beam of light, 

E’er thou wilt wither and decay 
And sink in night! 


Thy blossom white as wintry snow, 

Pure as the pearl that gleams below, 

Where Naiads glide them to and fro, 
Will soon be gone, 

And coldly o’er thy grave will blow 
The night winds lone. 


And so have many sunk beside, 

Some bending ’neath their towering pride, 

Some in their lowliness have died. 
Perchance I may 

Roam ’neath a cold world’s stormy sky, 
Then pass away. 


Yet, Oh! how sweet in death’s last hour, 

When storms of life no more shall lower, 

If some kind hand sweet Snow-Drop Flower 
Again shall bring, 

And plant thee where no more have power 
Life’s ills to sting ! E. B. 

Pepperell, Mass. 

{ Charmingly written, but the last verses why so 
mournful? Is this minor strain to be perpetuated 
as one of the normal phases of human life? or are 
we to count it asa brief illusion, a thing of the past, to 
be ignored and swallowed up in strains of everlasting 
victory and joy? Isnot nature always healthful and 
glad? Isnot faith an opening of the heart to the light of 
immortality? Is it a necessity of beauty in art that 
there should be a foil of dreariness to set off the 
bright colors of hope? Let us think of these ques- 
tions, and see if the literature of the future will not 
decide them in a different way from that of the past. 
For our part, we cannot but think that Christ is hon- 
ored by our always looking, or at least writing, on 
the bright side, and that we should be preparing our 
imaginations for that state when there shall be 
“neither sorrow nor crying.”—Eb. Crr.} 


Work has begun on the great overland telegraph 
to Russia. The United States steamer Shubrick, 
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Captain Scammon, sailed from San Francisco on the 
7th inst., with Colonel Bulkley and party, of the 
Collins, Overland Russian Telegraph Company, 
bound for Sitka, Russian America. The Shubrick 
touches at Victoria, Vancouver's Island, to land a 
working party to commence building at Fraser river 
Mr. Gamble, Superintendent of the California 
State Telegraph Company, went on the Shubrick, 
and lands at Victoria to finish asmall gap in the wire 
between Bellingham Bay and New Westminster, 
British Columbia, on Fraser river. The telegraph line 
will be working in two or three weeks between 
San Francisco and British Columbia 


FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


Says the Hrening Post of March 6, “ Yesterday 
morning the wires of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company were connected with the Pacific lines, and 
communication established direct between New York 
and San Francisco. 
rain falling at the time at many points on the route, 
the wires worked well, and a considerable amount of 
business was transacted. The distance is nearly four 
thousand miles and the difference of time about tour 
hours.” 

Do you hear that, friends? Do you note the an 
nouncement, O ancient Stick-in-the-Mud? Wake up 
my friend, and find out where you are living! Do 
you suppose the world hereafter is going to be the 
same it has been in the past, when it is being girdled 
by an instantaneous flash, and conversation runs from 
people to people and continent to continent, hours in 
advance of the clock? Where is time? Where is 
space? Nowhere. And soon the question will be, 
Where is separation ? Where is selfishness ? And the 
answer will be, Nowhere! 


Though the weather was bad, 


MUSICAL NOTICE! 
The Managers have the pleasure to announce that 
Rosi anp Buive-Birp's 
Celebrated 
TROUPE OF MINSTRELS 
are now in town (having just arrived from their 
southern tour), and that they propose to give a 
series of 
MorNiInG Concerts, 
similar to those which charmed select audiences in 
all parts of the Union last season. Concerts to com 
mence immediately in Open-Air Hall. 
at dawn. Tickets to be had of Aurora, and no re 
served seats. 


Doors open 





Having been present this morning, March, 7, at a 
preliminary rehearsal of the above renowned Troupe, 
we are prepared to confirm the truth of the above 
announcement, and to assure our citizens that 
the singers of this company are in capital voice, and 
have a programme of unrivaled variety and beauty 
Huzza for the Minstrels of Open-Air Hall! 


SUPERFLUOUS. 

“Tr’s raining out-doors, to-day!” says Jem, using 
a form of expression so common as to be almost un- 
noticed. Raining out-doors! What a strange, un- 
precedented occurrence! Just for the amusement 
of it, watch the little every-day expressions of the 
people around you, and you will observe many that 
are perfectly inconsistent, and some that are, upon 
slight analysis, quite meaningless, The other day 
some one stepped to the door, and, after taking a sur 
vey of the surrounding country, exclaimed, “ What 
a pleasant day! But it’s muddy under foot.” Un 
der foot! What an astonising idea! Where is it 
usually muddy, I wonder? In the house, sky, or 
atmosphere about on a level with one’s eyebrows ? 
Then some one else looked out the window and said. 
“Spring is really coming, out-doors!” How funny ! 
As though he had said, “ Spring is coming in China "’ 
or some other equally remote place. Are we peo- 
ple in the house, then, so far removed from the out- 
door world that we can’t keep pace with the changes 
of weather and the seasons’ One would think so to 
take the meaning of the expression literally. We 
don’t all “ put away childish things” when we be- 
come men and women; at least in some respects, 
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for we many of us use unconsciousiy words and 
phrases common in childhood. But dear me! it’s 
so rainy out-doors and muddy under foot that we 
can’t get out to prove whether we’ve kept up with 
the yernal changes now transpiring or not. 

T. C. &. 


40 Reade-St., New York, March 7, 1865. 
WAITED UPON. 

A. LMOST a stranger amid this vast population, I 
+A. yet find myself waited upon by the greatest va- 
riety of servants. Every morning some one is so ob- 
liging as to leave a newspaper at the door of my 
Hoboken boarding-house. When I reach the ferry, 
a boat is generally in readiness to convey me to New 
York. Scarcely do Iset foot on shore before 
boys bend the knee, offering to “shine my boots.” 
When I reach the office a handsome post-boy brings 
me letters from afar. Soon big express teams stop 
at our door and unload packages for us. Perhaps 
next we are surprised to learn that some railroad 
company has taken the trouble to bring us a load of 
goods. If we want to send merchandise east, we 
hang out a red-printed paste-board, and soon an 
Adams Express company wagon calis for our box 
or bundle as the case may be. If we have goods to 
send west, a differently printed paste-board hung 
outside the door brings the handsome black team 
of the American Express company to 40 Reade-st. 
When I want to ride up town, or down town, 
I have only to walk to a neighboring street, and 
with a waive of the hand stop a street car, and as 
I seat myself therein, bid the conductor stop his 
train at any street where I may choose to get off. 
If one chooses to ride in greater style he has only to 
select a fine-looking carriage, and say, “‘ Coachman, 
set me down at such a place,” enter the carriage, 
and he will find himself immediately whirled over 
the pavement in “ style.” 

In the office 1am sometimes even a little vexed 
by the presence and questions of those who would 
serve me. Scarcely a day passes but some boy or 
girl wishes to supply me with the “best parlor 
matches,” and not unfreyuently three or four will 
enter on the same errand of service. Here is a 
man who inquires if you need any twine; next 
comes one with envelopes; next one with writing- 
paper; then come steel pens; then several with 
the different sortsof brushes, for head, clothes and 
boots. One kindly inquires if Iam troubled with 
corns; another would like te furnish me with a 
wig—(this always provokes me, for I call myself a 
young bachelor yet). One man hears that we in- 
tend to change our location, and would like to 
know if he can accommodate us with a new sign. 
Here is an agent of a mercantile agency who would 
like to keep us from selling goods to irresponsible 
persons; and here is another gentleman with an 
Esq. to his name, who would be pleased to make 
any collections forus. Here is a man who would 
be pleased to sell usa miniature printing-press ; 
and here is another who would like to save us 
the trouble of working a printing-press by doing 
the printing himself. Here is one who would 
like to make me a picture; and here is another 
who has pictures in abundance already made. 
Here is Jack Tar with a splendid piece of silk 
which he smuggled ashore, and which I may 
have at my own price, for he must get something 
“to raise the wind.” One party learns that we put 
up fruit, and sends an agent to kindly inquire if we 
are in want of glass bottles; another person in- 
quires if we are in want of tin. Others learn that 
we manufacture traveling-bags, and would consider 
it a great privilege to supply us with carpeting, with 
enameled cloth, with leather, with levants, with 
frames, with linings. Persons are on hand to sup- 
ply nearly every wani, and minister to nearly 
every appetite. 

Toward the peddlers of small wares I have a sort 
of fellow-feeling, having once been for a short time 
in “their shoes,” and do not intend to turn them 
away unkindly ;—but their pertinacity is sometimes 
provoking. For instance, one called to-day with 
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and so he was told; but he gave no heed to this, and 
again, again and again urged us to buy. I fear that 
he was finally answered too sharply, as he seemed 
quite affected, apologized for his course, and said he 
“hated his present business worse than poison,” 
but he knew of no other way of making a living. 
This is probably true of a great many hawkers and 
peddlers; and so let them, us a class at least, be 
treated with a degree of kindness and consideration. 
“ But all these offerings of service,’ one will say, 
“proceed not from generosity, or any honest desire to 
serve and benefit others—the real object is money.” 
That is doubtless true ina majority of cases, but I 
think there are instances in which persons take sin- 
cere pleasure in serving others; and such instances 
as those mentioned, whether honest or feigned, help 
me to anticipate a state of society wherein the spirit 
of service shall actuate all its members, and wherein 
money will have no place. w. 





THE ENGLISH CO-OPERATIVES. 

A very strong movement, looking toward Associa- 
tion, has been quietly growing among the working- 
men of England during the last twenty years, and 
has now reached a point of importance that attracts 
much public attention. A late number of the Hdin- 
Lurg Review gives the best account of the matter 
that we have seen, and we extract below such parts 
of its article as show the success and prospects of the 
enterprise : 

It is exactly twenty years ( October, 1844) 
since the Rochdale Society of Equitable Pion- 
eers was registered. In nineteen years from the 
day when the celebrated forty weavers had, by 
payments of twopence a week, raised 28/. to be- 
gin trading with, the number of Societies in Eng- 
land and Wales registered by Mr. Tidd Pratt 
amounted to 521. The associations contained 
nearly 100,000 members ; and, by this time, it 
is estimated that, including Scotland, the So- 
cieties are about 800, the members 200,000, and 
their capital more than a million. The profits, 
where the management is good, are 20 per cent. ; 
and, after a fourth part of this is distributed to 
the shareholders, a large sum remains to be ap- 
plied to the support of schools, reading rooms, 
baths, and other good and pleasant objects. 
The leading Societies subscribed largely to the 
Relief Fund during the cotton famine; a fact 
which will find a place in the industrial history 
of our time. 

The movement began with some poor flannel- 
weavers; and the form the enterprise took was 
that of a shop or ‘store,’ where, by providing 
and selling goods themselves, they might save 
the expense of the middleman who costs the 
humble buyer so dear. This shopkeeping, or 
distribution of commodities, remains the great 
business and the chief triumph of the Co-opera- 
tors: but they also attempt production ; some- 
times succeeding, and sometimes meeting with 
more or less disappointment. We hear of mills 
—flour mills, and cotton and woolen mills; and 
of farming, and of cottage-building ; and of 
shoe-making, hat-making, and tailoring. The 
law precludes mining and banking; and the 
public opinion of the body forbids the brewing 
and selling of intoxicating drinks; but, with 
these exceptions, the members declare the 
whole field of industrial enterprise to be open to 
them. " is ad - 

It is worth a journey of a good many miles to 
see a Co-operative “ store” on a Saturday night. 
The purchasers look well to the quality of the 
tea or the calico, the candles or the clogs which 
they buy, because the stocks are their own, and 
because they bring the payment in their hand, 
People who are capitalists and who have no 
debts, are able to buy in profitable quantities 
whatever will keep; and thus the waste of time 
and trouble, of paper, string and odd farthings, 
incurred in hucksters’ shops, is avoided. There 
are no risks from bad debts, no interest on 
locked-up capital, to be covered by high retail 
prices ; and thus, goods of the best quality are 
bought cheaper than they can be had under the 
credit system. 





letter-paper. We had recently purchased a supply, 


“These crowds of humble working-men,” 
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says Mr. Holyoake, “who never knew before 
when they put good food in their mouths, whose 
every dinner was adulterated, whose shoes let 
in the water a month too soon, whose waist. 
coats shone with devil’s dust, and whose wiyes 
wore calico that would not wash, now buy in 
the markets like millionaires, and, as far as 
pureness of food goes, live like lords, They 
are weaving their own stuffs, making their own 
shoes, sewing their own garments, and grinding 
their own corn. They buy the purest sugar, 
and the best tea, and grind their own coffee. 
They slaughter their own cattle; and the finest 
beasts of the land waddle down the streets of 
Rochdale for the consumption of flannel-weavers 
and cobblers. When did competition give 
poor men these advantages? And will any 
man say that the moral character of these peo- 
ple is not improved under these influences? 
The teetotalers of Rochdale acknowledge that 
the Store has made more sober men since it 
commenced than all their efforts have been able 
to make in the same time. Husbands who nev- 
er knew what it was to be out of debt, and poor 
wives who, during forty years, never had six- 
pence uncondemned in their pockets, now pos- 
sess little stores of money sufficient to build 
them cottages, and go every week into their 
own market with money jingling in their pock- 
ets; and in that market there is no distrust, 
and no deception ; there is no adulteration, and 
no second prices. The whole atmosphere is 
honest. Those who serve neither hurry, finesse, 
nor flatter. They have no interest in chicanery. 
They have but one duty to perform—that of’ 
giving fair measure, full weight, and a pure 
article.” 

One of the most interesting features of the 
enterprise is the bold and generous attempt of 
some of these societies to rescue from destruc- 
tion victims of the “ tally-shop” system, who: 
long for freedom to spend their earnings well 
and wisely. At Prestwich, near Manchester, 
there is a fund “ for the relief of honest debtors 
‘fast’ with a shop score.” The score is paid, 
and the slave released, on the guarantee of some 
member of the Society. The emancipated per- 
son joins the Co-operative Society, and repays 
the loan from his profits. Many poor persons 
have thus been aided ; “and not a shilling has 
been lost.” This was one of the announcements 
made at the Social Science Meeting of last 
year. 

It is not surprising that disclosures like these 
excite strong emotions in the friends of the 
working-men, who have been grieving through 
long years at the spectacle on all hands ;—the 
debt and drink, the drink and debt, with im- 
prisonment at the end—imprisonment for thou- 
sands who never can pay, and are sure to sink 
into lower debasement. 6 

There is a new effort, conspicuous in the his- 
tory of the movement, which may have some 
bearing on the manufacturing problem. There 
is now a so-called Wholesale Society—a sort of 
federal center to which the other societies at- 
tach themselves, as individual members do to 
the ordinary associations. It seems to be an 
agency for purchasing commodities in quantities 
large enough to supply the whole range of Co- 
operative Stores, whose members may choose 
to take a share of the advantages of buying 
largely for cash. Already the individual mem- 
bers have better meat, flour, groceries, Xc., 
than their neighbors, because they establish 
agencies for procuring the best of everything, 
which they cannot produce for themselves. 
The new proposition is to economize the pur 
chases to the utmost by wholesale buying on @ 
very large scale, with its liberal allowances for 
cash. If this method is well supported, it may 
soon be ascertained whether any manufacturing 
body can command a cash-paying public of its 
own. If this isnot made out clearly, the ex 
periment must be a dangerous one. The gel 


tile rivals enjoy the advantage of credit, cor- 
responding to that which they are obliged to 
afford ; and they have, moreover, the benefit of 
that energy, enterprise, strict superintendence. 
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JESUS CHRIST. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF HIS CLAIMS. 


HERE are several theories of the nature, |. 


position and office of Jesus Christ. 

1. A large class regard him as simply a 
historical personage and religious teacher, who 
lived eighteen hundred years ago—a very 
pure, perfect and original man, who has taken 
his place in the world’s history with Budhha, 
Confucius, Socrates, Plato, &c. He is ad- 
mitted to stand at the head, as a moral 
teacher, of this galaxy of great and renowned 
men. But he is recognized and accepted only 
asa man—a man perhaps pre-eminently in- 
spired and governed by divine purposes and 
thoughts, yet having only human power and 
authority. 


2. Another class, including most of the so- 
called Christian world, regard him as more 
than human—as the Son of God, having pri- 
marily a divine nature; as God manifest in 
human nature. By these he is recognized 
not only as a historical personage, who once 


lived, taught and died in the Land of Israel, 


but as having returned, through the resurrec- 
tion, to the heavens and to his divine office, 
and as being the moral and spiritual ruler of 
the universe. He is believed to have made an 
atonement for man by satisfying, in his suffer- 
ings and death, the demands of the law in 
man’s place, and so establishing a possibility 
and way of salvation. Practically, however, 
tothe minds and hearts of this class, with indi- 
vidual exceptions, he is regarded as remote 
from human affairs, his government general 
rather than special, and his influence is not 
well defined or understood. He is recognized 


as operating upon man by his Spirit, yet not in 


a way that is cognizable by the senses, or in a 


way that can be demonstrated in a scientific | 
e. 


3. There is another view, which recognizes | 
Christ not only as a historieal personage and | 
divine being, presenting a union of the life of 
God and hanes nature, but also as a resurrec- 
tionleader and king, the head of al! principality s 
and power, who es made atonement for man, 
hot by satisfying the demands of law, but. 
by establishing a spiritual reconciliation of man 


—|tion through which the life and power of God | scientific principles. 


ito God dong the j Seaton of His igual No true friend of Christ will shrink from 
life, as the female member of the Godhead, | the uttermost scrutiny of his claims. The day 
with human life. It recognizes that by thus! has gone by for Christianity to ask any favors 
taking on human nature and perfecting himself|of Science, or to seek any help from 
in all human suffering, that be might reach| credulity or superstition. It must stand, if it 
its lowest depths, he formed a vital connec-|stand at all, on the most clearly established 
It must stand too as the 
could flow into man and redeem him from sin| Science of sciences, the central department 
and death, and organize bim into the social] of universal truth. If it cannot maintain this 
order of the heavenly world. It further recog-| position it will go down. If Christ cannot 
nizes him by virtue of his identification with| maintain the claims he has announced in the 
human nature, as having “‘ come in the flesh,” | New Testament before the burning scrutiny 


in other words, as being spiritually and vitally | of unshackled investigation, he too will go 
presentin all men as a power of salvation—an in-| down. He asks no favors of his enemies, he 
dwelling Savior, with whom men may identify | asks no tender masking by his friends. Jf he 
themselves by belief and confession. Not only |is King of kings, he will be proved such with- 
this, but this view of Christ recognizes him as/out any shams lingering about his throne. 
now personally accessible, open to personal in-| We have said the claims of Christ which we 
tercourse and communication, and capable of; have stated can be established by scientific 
manifesting his presence to the hearts, to the| research and experiment. How? 
minds, and to bodily senses of men; and,fur-} 1. By following the scientific directions of 
ther, that by virtue of his relations to man he|the Bible. The Bible, notwithstanding the 
may directly inspire man with his thought, his|imperfection or the imaccuracies that may 
power and his love, in such a way that manjadhere to the historical portions of the Old 
shall be a perfect representative and medi-| Testament, is, nevertheless a trustworthy text- 
um of God’s intelligence and purpose, in| book of spiritual science. It states principles 
thought, word and deed. This view also, | of spiritual research, which, if followed with the 
recognizes that all the practical, scientific truth | honesty and common sense with which the 
which men have discovered, has been revealed | student of chemistry follows his Silliman or his 
to them directly or indirectly from the mind| Miller, will lead the inquirer direct to the 
of Christ—that he is a living embodiment andj personal presence, communication and inspi- 
source of THE TRUTH. ration of Christ, the author of the Bible. The 
This last view we believe to be the true} following principles from this text-book illus- 
one. ‘This belief springs not from super-|trate our meaning. “If any man will do 
stition, or blind credulity, but is the result of his [God’s] will, he shall know of the doe- 
positive, scientific evidence, that may be veri-|trine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
fied by every one who will honestly seek and | speak of myself.” ‘ This is the work of God, 
test it. The student of material science) that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” 
arrives at and establishes truth by investiga-|‘ He that hath my commandments, and keep- 
tion and experiment. He takes the text-| eth them, he it is that loveth me: and he 
books which embody the discoveries and prin- ‘that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
ciples of other men and of a past age, and|and I will love him and manifest mye to" 
subjects their statements to the test of “experi: | him.” “If a man love me he will keep my 
ment—to the crucible, to the analytic solvents ,| words ; ; and my Father will love him, and we 
to the microscope. By these practical tests| will come unto him, and make our abode with 
the facts of his science become matters of him.” No proposition in Euclid can be 
worked out practically to a clearer and more 


personal knowledge and observation—that 
which his text-books taught him to believe, he | unanswerable demonstration than can these 


“now knows as surely as he knows the fact of | | propositions of the New Testament. 

his own existence. By the same principle of, 2. The result of following the spiritual princi- 
iscientific research and experiment, we know | ples of the Bible to a practical test, is, that we 
‘that the claims of Christ as stated in this third | land in vital fellowship with God ; and this alone 
view of his nature, position and office, can he | is the basis of absolute faith. The testimony of 
verified and established beyond a possible | the Bible alone can not be considered an ad- 
doubt. Every one of them may be demon- equate basis. It only shows the way to that 
strated with as much certainty as the basis and states its conditions. We pass up 
geological truth may he demonstrated that by the directions of the Bible, through vital 
the everlasting granite underlies all the newer fellowship with Christ into absolute faith; and 
rocks of the earth’s crust. in the clairvoyance of inspiration which is the 














